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Memorabilia. 


(ue Antiquaries Journal for October opens 
with the first instalment of a study by 
Sir Ivor Atkins, F.S.A., on the Church of 
Worcester from the Eighth to the Twelfth 
Century. We are here taken as far as St. 
Oswald with his introduction of the Benedic- 
tine order into Worcester and his building 
of St. Mary’s Church. Sir Ivor Atkins goes 
over once more the evidence for and against 
the existence of monasticism in Worcester 
before Oswald’s day. A good deal depends on 
the interpretation to be given to the word 
familia in the charters: is the phrase ‘‘ the 
bishop and his familia’’ to be understood 
merely as the bishop with his group of secular 
clergy serving in his pat ay or as the 
bishop with a body of monks in a monastery ? 
Of those who have studied Worcester charters, 
Bishop Stubbs, Dr. A. W. Haddan and Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson took the latter view, and the 
late Professor C. H. Turner and the late Dr. 
Armitage Robinson were opposed to it. Con- 
nected with this question of the familia is 
that of the existence of a Church of St. Mary 
older than Oswald’s church, and the paper 
before us sets out some evidence for this, 
though it is evidence of a rather doubtful 
validity. While taking it as established that 
the Church of Worcester in the eighth cen- 
tury—some two centuries, that is, before 
Oswald—was a church of secular priests, our 
author draws our attention to the fact that 
the Worcester monk Hemming, in his cartu- 
lary, shows himself convinced, however mis- 
takenly, that there had been a monastery in 
Worcester and a church of St. Mary there 
as far back as Offa’s time. The question in 
itself is of interest chiefly to the specialist, yet 
this review of the work ‘done on it brings out 


some good points in illustration of the caution 
needed for dealing with the charters of early 
centuries, while the discussion of Oswald’s 
work as founder of monasteries is a useful 
contribution to older English Church history. 
An article we noted as curious is that by Mr. 
W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., on certain four- 
teenth- or fifteenth-century heads of St. John 
Baptist—made in stone, hollow, and of an odd 
type of countenance—which would — to 
come all from one locality and possibly from 
one workshop. They seem definitely not Eng- 
lish, and are most likely German, though per- 
haps influenced by the English alabaster 
carvings which during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries were much exported to the 
northern parts of the continent. The heads 
were fixed in dishes and, apparently, the 
hole made at the back was a device for this 
fixing. The aperture of the mouth opens 
directly into the inner hollow, possibly so de- 
signed to ensure greater verisimilitude along 
with a touch also of horror. As for the uses 
of these heads, it is suggested they may have 
been carried in processions, or may have 
served as reliquaries, or, again, by means of 
objects placed within them or upon them and 
then applied to the sufferer’s head, may have 
been employed for the relief of headache. 


WE have been glad to receive from San 
Marino, California, the first number of 

the Huntington Library Quarterly, which is 
successor to the Huntington Library Bulletin. 
This latter made its appearance for the first 
time in May, 1931, and for the last, the 
eleventh, time, in April, 1937, and was a 
large, noble quarto, but, it must be acknow- 
edged, by its very handsomeness somewhat 
inconvenient whether for reading or for the 
book-shelf. We have now a convenient octavo 
which, in general, conforms to the commonly 
received type of a quarterly magazine. It is 
to be devoted mainly to the publication of 
articles based on the researches of scholars, 
with some addition in the-way of ‘‘ Notes 
and Documents’’—furnished in this first 
number by a first instalment of the letters of 
William Henry Allen, a young naval officer, 
whose most interesting contribution to the 
history of his day is his account of the Chesa- 
_ affair; these letters are edited by Mr. 
dward H. Tatum, Jr., and Mrs. Marion 
Tinling. The other papers here are Mr. 
Louis B. Wright’s lengthy and careful 
account of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Library ”’ in 
Early Virginia, involving discussion of the 
Literary Interests of the prominent Virginian 
family of Carter, descended from one John 
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Carter, ‘‘ apparently a distressed Royalist ’’ 
who came to Virginia about 1649; and a paper 
by Mrs. Edna Aston Shearer on the Margin- 
alia in a copy of Richard Payne Knight's 
‘ Analytical Aine te into the Principles of 
Taste.’ These marginal notes are in sub- 
stance, it would appear, Coleridge’s, but in 
the handwriting of Wordsworth; they are 
very fully examined, and a note by Mr. 
Julian Ira Lindsay offers the—very probable— 
explanation that they were written into the 
book by Wordsworth from Coleridge’s dicta- 
tion at the time, in 1808, when the latter 
was delivering his lectures on Poetry and the 
Fine Arts under immense difficulties from 
ill-health, and Wordsworth, summoned by 
Mary Lamb, had come to London “ to see if 


he could help Coleridge.”’ 
Is it literally true that ‘ Lycidas’ in its 
two hundred and odd lines contains about 
as many “‘ familiar quotations ’’ as do the 
five acts of ‘Hamlet’? Sir Charles Oman 
says it does; we were a little surprised to 
hear it and have not tried it out; but for the 
present take Sir Charles’s word that it is so, 
who begins an article in the Cornhill for 
October with the remark. The article is 
entitled ‘Of poor Mr. King, John Milton, 
and certain Friends,’ and is a most diverting 
account of the poems on the drowning of 
Edward King which, with ‘ Lycidas,’ went to 
make up ‘the discreet small octavo pub- 
lished by Buck and Daniels, The [Cambridge] 
University printers in 1637/8 ’’—* Obsequies 
to the Memorie of Mr. Edward King.’ Any 
one desiring to measure the length to which 
a seventeenth-century versifier would go in 
search of conceits will find something of what 
he wants here. A paper which our readers 
will turn to with interest is Mr. G. G. 
Loane’s on ‘ Chapman’s Homer,’ which should 
certainly send us back at any rate to the 
Iliads. We were glad to find Mr. Loane likes 
the fourteeners. ‘The Drug Smugglers of 
Egypt,’ by Mr. C. S. Jervis, for its intrinsic 
importance, its accounts of ingenious con- 
trivances and its abundance of incident, is 
one of the best papers the Cornhill has re- 
cently offered its readers. Mr. W. Forbes 
Gray’s article on ‘ The Select Society’ — a 
Society founded by Allen Ramsay, the 
painter, at Edinburgh in 1754, for the dis- 
cussion of philosophical questions and the 
promotion of ‘‘ the Reading and Speaking 
of the English Language in Scotland ’’—gives 
a picture, at once instructive and amusing, 
of the eighteenth-century Scottish mind, 
which is well worth having. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SAMUEL BOWDEN OF FROME, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


HOUGH J. M. Scott’s ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ article on Samuel 
Bowden, physician and poet, of Frome, 
Somersetshire (vol, vi., 41), is generally ade- 
quate to the subject, some new facts have 
come to light with which it can be supple. 
mented, 

Mr, Scott gives 1733 as the earliest date 
associated with the poet, the date of the pub- 
lication of his first volume, ‘ Poetical Essays 
on Several Occasions,’ London, 1733. The 
Sloane MSS. Collection at the British 
Museum contains a letter written by Bowden 
to Hans Sloane, then President of the Royal 
College of Physicians at London. The letter 
refers one of Bowden’s patients to the Royal 
College for study and treatment and bears the 
date May 5, 1732 (Sloane, 4034, f. 239). A 
still earlier date is found in the title given 
to some verses in a volume which Scott does 
not mention but which the poet published by 
subscription in 1754 (‘ Poems on Various Sub- 
jects; with Some Essays in Prose; Letters to 
Correspondents, Etc., and a Treatise on 
Health,’ Bath, T. Boddely, 1754). The lines 
(p. 69) are addressed ‘‘ To the Memory of a 
Young Lady who. . , dy’d in the Small-pox, 
March 15, 1732.” 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ article gives 1761 as the 
latest known date in Bowden’s life. The 
source is the date ‘‘ September 5, 1761” sui- 
fixed to a poem ‘‘ On his Majesty‘s intended 
Marriage to the Princess of Mecklenburg, and 
her Arrival in England,’’ this poem having 
been published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of that month and year (xxxi., 484). Hovw- 
ever, the Bath Weekly Journal published, in 
its issue of Sept, 20, 1762, some verses “ To 
the Memory of the late Reverend and pious 
Mr, Lewes, of Holt.’ The poem is unsigned 
and undated and there are grounds on which 
to accept its authorship as Bowden’s. Refer: 
ences to a ‘‘ Miss Lewes, of Holt ’’ ands 
‘ celebrated Sylvia, of Holt ’’ are frequently 
come across in Bowdeniana. The former 
appellation appears in the list of subscriber 
to the 1754 volume and Miss Lewes contt 
buted a poem to the volume, The preset 
poem celebrates a resident of nearby Holt and 
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invokes for his daughter the guidance of the 


. . . watchful powers! where’er she shines, 

Whether some rural Sonnet she designs, 

Or in the pathless Wood delights to rove, 

Or with poetic slumbers bless the grove. 

Bowden is spoken of in the past tense in an 
article (cited by Scott) in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October, 1778 (xlviii., 484). As 
this periodical had frequently published con- 
tributions by him it can doubtless be accept- 
ed as authority for placing the Doctor’s death 
some time before that date. 

It is likely, indeed, that Bowden died before 
1764. This surmise is based upon an interest- 
ing bit of information which has turned up 
relative to our poet as a churchman. Bow- 
den, it seems, was prominent in a group 
which, in 1754, detached itself from the so- 
called Rook Lane Congregation at Frome 
because of objection to apparently growing 
Arianism in the views of the pastor, John 
Bowden, (Though relationship between John 
and Samuel Bowden has not been established, 
they were probably brothers.) The dissenting 
group formed a new congregation at a place 
called Starve Acre and Samuel Bowden 
preached there frequently. Mr. J. O. Lewis, 
of Frome, to whose pamphlet, ‘ Early Non- 
conformity in Frome and District ’ (N.d., pp. 
21-22), I owe this information, writes :— 

Had Bowden still been alive... his name 
would almost certainly have appeared on the 
list of trustees of the Starve Acre Congrega- 
tion appearing on the deed [in the possession 
of Mr. Lewis] with which, on March 24, 1764, 
the group purchased its meeting house. 

Very little is known of Bowden’s family. 
As just observed he was probably a brother of 
the John Bowden from whose church he dis- 
sented. Included in the 1754 volume is a 
letter ‘‘ To a Lady ” in which, under date of 
‘Nov., 1738,’’ Bowden thanks her for her 
letter of condolence on the death of his ‘‘ dear 
sister’ (Pp, 284-6). The volume also in- 
cludes a group of letters, correspondence be- 
tween the poet and an unnamed “ Lady,’”’ in 
which his marriage is discussed (Pp. 271-9). 
He had, it seems, wedded a ‘‘ rural nymph ”’ 
under circumstances of some privacy, 

Reference has been made, above, to a 
volume of Bowden’s writings not known to 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ biographer, Published in 1754 
(his two other volumes appeared in 1733 and 
1735), it is of importance not only biblio- 
graphically but also, as will have been noted, 
for its supplying much of the biographical 
information offered herein, 

Unlike the earlier publications, which were 
prepared for general sale, the 1754 book was 


published by subscription, | Bowden’s very 
real popularity is attested by the number— 
upwards of 675—of subscribers in the list 
printed in the book. Notice of its proposed 
ublication on May 1, 1754, was printed in 

dely’s Bath Journal for the week of 
March 11, 1754. On May 27, 1754, the same 
og carried a notice that the publication 
ad been “ delay’d on account of some un- 
avoidable Interruptions in the Press’’ and 
that ‘‘ the Book will be larger than at first 
intended.’’ On July 1, 1754, Boddely’s paper 
carried a poem (dated at Frome, June 30), 
written by Bowden and to be found reprinted 
as the last item in the volume, inspired by 
the author’s seeing his ‘‘ new Poems truckled 
along in Bundles in a Wheel-Barrow.” It 
must therefore not have been until some time 
after the middle of the year that the ‘ Poems ’ 
finally made their appearance in book form.! 


CHARLES ROSENBERG. 
Avenue, Wilmington, Del., 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.’ 


(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94, 129, 168, 204, 236, 
274, 308). 


ADDENDA. 


Abracadabra (1696). Earlier — Phillips 
(1658), ‘‘ Abracadabra, a spell in Cornelius 
Agrippa against Agnes,’ sic for Agues. I 
don’t understand ‘ N.E.D.’s’ dealings with 
Phillips. It quotes him often from a later 
edition for a word given in the first, e.g., 
‘* Acephalist ’’ (1696) appears in 1658, a 
year earlier than ‘ N.E.D.’s ’ first quotation. 
Again ‘‘ aerumnous,’”’ Bailey, 1721, is in 
Phillips, 1658. I will notice no more such. 

Abraiamins, a kind of Enchanters among 
the Indians (Phillips) suggests a form of 
‘* Brahmin ”’ not given. 

Analysed. ‘ Chester’s Love’s Mart.,”’ 
from which Chapman is first quoted, was a 
collection made by Robert Chester, and 
Chapman’s sense is rather ‘‘ summed up”’ 
than ‘N.E.D.’s’ ‘‘ reduced to its elements.” 
Cp., ‘Hero and Leander,’ vi. 256, “ all 


1 Copies of the 1754 volume are to be found 
at the following places: the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania (where also is a 
volume made up of a copy each of the 1733 and 
1735 publications); at Philadelphia; the 
Library of the United States Surgeon General’s 
Office, at Washington; and the Victoria Art 
Gallery and Municipal Library, at Bath. 
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rief’s wounds Analysed in Leander.’’ Also 
3 accents the second syllable, as again in 
‘ A Coronet,’ viii. 

Analysis: conspectus (1668). Earlier — 
Marston, ‘ The Fawne,’ iv. 4, ‘‘ that analysis ! 
that compendium of wittines ’’! 

Apprehensive. To the seven meanings 
given add ‘‘ mentally illuminative.’’ Chap- 
man’s ‘Mask,’ pref., ‘‘the divine freedom, one 
touching with his apprehensive finger, the 
other passing.’”’ The Latin original has 
simply ‘‘deus alium tangens prae- 
teriens.”’ 

Arted: made by art (1652). Earlier — 
Chapman, Il, xviii. 556, ‘‘ well-arted things ; 
round bracelets, buttons brave. . . ’’; artifi- 
ciosa, 

Artery: ligament. Earlier — Chapman, 
Od. xviii. 109, ‘‘all his artires smit 
With feares and tremblings.’’ capxes flesh, 

Attain: strike, hit. Only Caxton is 
quoted. Chapman, Il. xi. 175, “ attain’d 
with shaft or lance’’; xiii. 166, ‘“‘ Yet him 
beneath the eare The sonne of Telamon 
attain’d.”’ 

Blaze (sb.): blazon, divulgation—not given. 
Chapman, Od, xviii. 325, “‘’tis a blaze will 
shew Extremely shamefull to your name and 
you,”’ sc., the report of his guest’s ill-treat- 
ment. 

Blind of: unblest with—not given. Chap- 
man, ‘ Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ 122, ‘‘ old men 
are blind of issue.” ‘ Caesar and Pompey,’ 
IV. iii. 27, ‘‘ to strike me blind of honour, 
spirit and soul.’’ Il. xi. 325, ‘‘ Children 
blind of friends.” A strange use of the verb 
occurs in ‘ Hero and Leander,’ vi. arg., ‘“Leu- 
cote flies to all the winds, And from the 
Fates their outrage blinds,’’ i.e., gives them 
the Fates’ orders not to blow. 

Booking: the action of making a book 
(1643). Earlier, and meaning book-learning 
—Lyly, ‘ Mother Bombie,’ i. 3, ‘‘ seeing that 
booking is but idlenesse, I’ll see whether 
threshing be anie occupation.”’ 

Brain, bear a: be cautious, thoughtful, 
have brains. In ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ I. iii. 
24, it rather means ‘“‘ remember,”’ as also in 
Chapman, ‘ All Fools,’ IV. i. 204. 

Bray (trans.) has only sounds for object. 
Chapman, ‘ Bussy,’ I. ii. 182, is different: 
“‘the ass, stalking in the lion’s case . . 
braying all the huger beasts out of the forest 

Break with (a person) of or concerning (a 
thing). Chapman, ‘ May-Day,’ II. i, 240, 
“1 took her in a good mood this morning 
and broke with her again about you,’’ does 
not quite fit this. Parrot rightly sees a hint 
at ‘‘ broker” or go-between, which is still 


. 
” 


clearer in ‘ M.d’ Olive,’ V. i, 187, ‘‘ did you 
ever break betwixt my mistress . . . and a 
certain lord i’ th’ Court?’’, a phrase not 
given by ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Build on. One of 16 examples from Chap. 
man would have been earlier than anything 
given except Gabriel Harvey. 

Bustle, c. For Iliad xii. read Tliad 
xiii. 

Cloud-compelling is first quoted from 
Waller. This epithet of Jove is Chapman’s, 
Il. xiv. 264, nubiwm coactor. Cp. iv. 39, ete, 

Commercial (a, 1687). Earlier—Chapman, 
Tl. ii. 115 (1598), ‘the free commercial 
Of many cities,” fastigia, 
heads, 

Compass (adv.). The phrase ‘ draw com- 
pass,’’ meaning to draw (a bow) to its fullest 
extent, is not given. Chapman, ‘ Tears of 
Peace,’ 780, ‘th’ only cause That neither 
human nor celestial laws Draw man more 
compass, is his own slack bent T’ intend no 
more his proper regiment.’’ ‘ Eugenia,’ 660, 
“ (he) at no time finds unbent, No; nor un- 
drawn even compass his rack’d mind.’’ The 
bow metaphor is clear, 

Consort seems to mean ‘‘ summon” (not 
given) in Chapman, Od. ii. 9, ‘‘ The Heralds 
then he strait charg’d to consort The curld- 
head Greeks with lowd calls to a Court. They 
summon’d.,”’ 

Confer. Chapman is quoted with others 
for the sense ‘‘ bring together.’’ But he also 
uses it for “ bring ’’—not given. Od. iv. 158, 
‘* Philo a silver cabinet conferd.”’ II. ii. 307, 
‘for signe we should confer These Trojans 
their due fate and death.’’ iii. 7, ‘‘ cranes 

. , conferre the Pygmei soldiers death.” 

Cranium. Chapman uses the Greek form 
‘* eranion ’’ (not given) in ‘ May-Day,’ I. i. 
34, ‘‘ She has a fox-red cranion.’’ 

Decree (v. ante). Law, literal or fig., per- 
vades ‘N.E.D.’ on this word. Chapman, 
Od. xxii. 466, uses it for ‘‘ decision,’’ “ the 
last was the decree His choise resolv’d on.” 

Deprave. Chapman, who uses the word 
often for ‘‘ disparage, calumniate,’’ has it 
once for ‘‘ disdain,’’ indignatur, ‘ Juv.’ v. 
122, ‘‘ that thou . . . sitt’st where he is fore'd 
to stand, his pride depraves.’’ 

Descant (attrib.), 1728. Earlier — Cha 
man, ‘ Hero and Leander,’ vi, 22, says the 
parasite ‘‘ pricks his descant face full of false 
notes,’ his deceitful affability disguises his 
vileness, as the notes of a descant embroider 
a melody, 

Display (sb.): observation—not given. 
Chapman, ‘ Hymn Herm..,’ 376, “‘I.. . have 
made good display of all men passing.”’ This 
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sense of the verb, get sight of, is given from 
Spenser and Chapman, 

Ductus literarum, which all good scholars 
are supposed to follow in their emendations, 
is not given. See e.g., A. W. Ward, ‘ Engl. 
Dram. Lit.,’ ii. 175, 

Eating (fig.), ¢. 1602. Earlier — Lyly, 
‘Midas,’ ii. i., ‘‘ hath drawn his minde 
with eating cares to desperate determina- 
tions,’ Milton’s phrase, 

Engross, Chapman, Od. xvii. 29, ‘ since 
so much ground is to be engrost By my poore 
feete.”’ This must mean ‘“ covered,’’ a sense 
not given and not easily got. 

Eternesse—not given. Chapman, ‘ Byron’s 
Trag.,’ V. iii. 191, ‘‘ vice and virtue, cor- 
ruption and eternesse at one time and in one 
subject.” ‘ Sir G. Goosecap,’ IT. i. 9, ‘‘ what 
eternesse is, The world and time and genera- 
tion.” 

Event—way out, egress—not given. Chap- 
man, ‘Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ 387, “ as 
when the winds are bound In her cold bosom, 
fighting for event.’’ ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 
94, ‘‘ Speak then, sweet air, that gives our 
speech event.’’ In ‘ Of Friendship’ he says 
of the man of wit, ‘‘ free events all he can 
think obtains,’’ he expresses his thoughts 
easily. In a tortured simile of ‘ Hero and 
Leander,’ iii. 249, ‘ N.E.D.’ seems to give the 
verb the sense of ‘‘ cool,’’ but the use of the 
noun for ‘‘ exposure ’’ in 251 suggests rather 
“Tet out.’ 

Expact—not given. Chapman, ‘ Androm. 
Lib.,’ ep. ded. 64, ‘‘ the body’s shadow never 
can Show the distinct and expact form of 
man.’ Sense? 

Extremes: hardships, straits. Chapman 
has this often, but the also uses the singular, 
eg., Od. xvi. 444, ‘to comfort with his 
utmost the extream He knew she suffered,”’ 
iLe., her anxiety. xv. 46, ‘‘ that extream 
they plot for thee,” i.e., danger. He uses 
the adjective oddly too, ‘ Tears of Peace,’ 817, 
“objects that are mere extreme’? means 
external objects. Od. i. 117, “his ‘[Nep- 
tune’s| decrees stand to Ulysses longings so 
extreme,’’ i.e., hostile. Hesiod, ‘ Georg.,’ ii. 
290, it renders yadewds of the weather, severe. 

Eye-shot (fig.) 1858. Earlier—Chapman, 
Il, i. com., “ the inward sense or soule of 
the sacred Muse is onely within eye-shot of a 
Poeticall spirits inspection ’’—good ! 

Fair of beauty. Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Ban- 
quet,’ st. 49, ‘ He saw th’ extraction of all 
fairest dames; The fair of beauty, as whole 
countries come, And show their riches in a 
little room.”? Ibid., 51, ‘‘ This beauty’s fair 
is an enchantment made By Nature’s witch- 


craft.’’ ‘ Hero and Leander,’ v. 135, ‘‘ he 
did all but Eucharis excel, In all the fair 
of beauty.”” Hymn to Venus, 203, “ from 
all the fair Of this so forceful concourse ”’ 
Mercury rapt me. This seems to be the noun 
of which 


market,” ‘N.E.D.’ gives no 
figurative use. 
Fervent. Chapman extends the uses of the 


word. I]. xii, 215, ‘‘ down she [eagle] cast 
her f. prey [dragon ],’’ not in Gk. ; 447, “‘ and 
through the f. little rock thunder’d a pas- 
sage,”’ i.e., the fierce boulder banged through 
the gate; x. 526, ‘‘the f. steel did ring 
against his tin greaves’’; Od. xiii. 129, “‘ f. 
lashes of the smarting scourge ’’ ; Il. xiv. 331, 
‘‘ the f. strokes of almost-bursting winds ”’ ; 
xiii, 363, ‘‘the f. fight” Kparepny; 
xx. 283, ‘‘the f. broyle”’ modvatKos; 
also of mind, joy, clamour. In Od. xxii. 400 
hawks fly fervently. 

Field: battle (transf.) 1862. Earlier— 
Chapman, Il. xxiii. 727, ‘‘ to try this field 
First Polypoetes issued,’ viz., the quoit 
contest. 

Flee: evade. Between Foxe and Shelley 
comes Chapman, Od, iv. 338, ‘“‘ but he Fled 
me with wiles still.” 

Get: make pregnant. Chapman, Il. xvi. 
553, has a fig. use, “ his fall gat earth with 
grones.’’ 

Giantly (adv.) 1625. Earlier—Chapman, 
‘Rev. Bussy,’ V. ii. 4, ‘an insolence so 
giantly austere.’’ 

Glowworm-like (1621). Earlier — Chap- 
man, ‘To M. Harriots,’ 42, ‘‘ this stifled 
verse . . . where glowworm-like doth shine, 
In nights of sorrow this hid soul of mine,’ 
i.e., my soul hid in sorrow. 

Glut (transf.). Milton comes first, “‘ with 
his [Death’s] carcase [I'll] glut: the grave.”’ 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Epicedium,’ 78, ‘‘ he 
glutted Death with all his cruelty.”’ 

Gorgonian (1616). Earlier — Chapman, 
‘ Shadow of Night ’ ded., ‘‘ from Flints must 
the Gorgonian fount be smitten.”” ‘ Hymnus 
in Cynthiam,’ 146, ‘ Gorgonean dews,”’ 
Aganippe, 

Graduate: fall into grades (1796). Earlier 
—Chapman, ‘ Bussy,’ III. ii. 31, ‘“ himself 
and them [his subordinates] graduate like 
wood-mongers Piling a stack of billets.’’ 

Grove (fig.). See MII. Other earlier 


examples in Sylvester (1621) 1062, ‘‘ so many 
groves of Lances, Pikes and Darts’”’; 1007, 
“ grove of darts ’’; 850, ‘‘ a stately grove of 
azure plumes,’’ on a helmet ; Drayton, ‘ Poly- 
Olb.,’ xviii, 232, ‘‘ a grove of gleaves and hal- 
berds ’?; Chapman, ‘ A Coronet,’ viii., ‘‘ her 
beauties’ grove.’’ 
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Guise (vb.). Chapman extends the uses. 
* Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 107, the hand is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ figure of that power the world 
did guise,’”’ i.e., form; ‘Am. Zodiac,’ v., 
‘* Keeping even way through every excellence, 
I'll make in all on equal residence, Of a 
new Zodiac a new Phoebus guising,’’ i.e., 
taking on the guise; Il. ii. 405 (1598), ‘‘ Jove 
did more labours guise for him,’’ 1.e., pre- 
pare, a sense limited by ‘ N.E.D.’ to eatables. 

Hand. Chapman has three phrases not 
given, (1) Il. xvi. 454, ‘‘ it stands thy heart 
in much hand to approve,’’ i.e., it much con- 
cerns you; Od. vii. 225, ‘‘a throne .. . 
stands you more in hand to see his person 
plac’t in.”” (2) Od. ix. 104, “‘ the Cicons 
wonne much hand of us.’’ (3) Od. xiii. 366, 
‘“so wise a hand He carried even of this 
joy,’’ i.e., so wisely he hid it. 

Handle: have a (specified) feel (1727). 
Earlier — Chapman, Il. xxii. 323, “‘ he 
handles now more soft,’’ padux@repos audada- 
av6a of Hector dead. 

Haunt: topic (1622). Earlier—Chapman, 
‘Rev. Bussy,’ I. ii. 25, ‘‘ Still on this 
haunt?’’, harping on this topic; and else- 
where. The verb is strange in Il. xxi. 82, 
‘“*T should haunt Jove with hate,’’ for ‘ I 
must be hated of Jove.”’ 

Ignoblesse is given as a nonce-word from 
Chapman. He seems to use it again in 
* Eugenia,’ 390, ‘‘ Ignobles (if his worth he 
will appay) May, though most base, out- 
reach nobility.”’ 

Impair (vb.): damage. In Chapman the 
sense is rather ‘‘ dishonour”’; see Il. i. 89, 
x. 221, Od. iv. 262. In Il. xi. 275 the 
noun renders éAeyyos, reproach or dis- 
honour, which also suits ‘ N.E.D.’s’’ two 
examples, 

Imply. Chapman has two senses not given. 
(1) fasten: Il. xv. 18, ‘‘ gold manacles on thy 
false wrists implied ’’: Petrarch i. vii., ‘‘ Oft 
I have attempted flight, Th’ old yoke cast- 
ing, but his weight Thou nature to my bones 
impliest ‘ Am, Zodiac,’ “Vl... 
fetter me in gold thy crisps implies ’’: Od. 
x. 212, ‘‘ till I of cut-up osiers did imply 
A with a fathome long,’ i.e., twine: Ep. 
ded. Od., the magnet ‘“‘ far implies [implicat] 
the wide orbs,’’ i.e., connects rings into a 
long chain. (2) insert: Od, ix. 535, ‘‘ so 
into his eye The firie stake we labourd to 
imply’: Il. xvi. 491, “a javelin . . . that 
through his back implied His lustie head ”’: 
‘ Batrach.’ 357, “‘ a dart that did his point 
imply In his mid belly ’’: Od. ix. 731, the 
Cyclops ‘‘ implied a dismall strength in it” 
(the rock), i.e, infused: ‘ Eugenia,’ 328, 


** the religious integrity His birth and admir. 
ation (?) did imply In his unchanged 
powers,’’ i.e., implant. 

Incense hi? has an intr. sense, not given, 
in Chapman, I]. xii. 430, ‘‘ which made him 
still incense against the king,”’ i.e., feel 
anger. 

Inform: hear tell of—not given. Chap. 
man, Od, xii. 555, ‘‘ She inform’d it from 
Mercurie.” 

Infract: unbreakable—not given, Chap- 
man, Il. ii. 418, ‘‘ a voice infract and trump. 
like.”’ dppyxros, infrangibilis, 

Inure: impress as by burning (a, 1619). 
Earlier—Chapman, II. viii. 311, ‘‘ Hector 

. . hath already on the Greeks so many 
harms inured.” 

Knee. Chapman uses for leg or foot: Il, 
xvii. 609, ‘‘then his knees were speedily 
applied In his sad message,’ rddes; 
Od, i. 619, ‘‘ the girlond of this kingdom let 
the knees Of deity run for’’: Il. xxi. 536, 
with all his knees pursued.’ And 
‘* strong-kneed mules ”’ for xparaizodes. 

Knit. See MII. Add Chapman, II. xxi. 
111, ‘‘ to knit out of his string an arrow.” 

Lameat—not given. Chapman, ‘ Ovid's 
Banquet,’ st. 58, ‘‘ see where . . . the spring 
bird lameat broods.’’ What bird is this? 

Left hand, receive with: receive ungrate- 
fully or to ill purpose—not given. Chapman, 
‘ Tears of Peace,’ 620, ‘‘ With her right she 
[Justice] wealthy gifts did give, Which with 
their left hands men did still receive ’’: Ded, 
‘ Musaeus,’ ‘‘ the mistaking world . . . whose 
left hand ever received what I gave with my 
right ’’: ‘A Great Man,’ 15, ‘‘ Good, with 
God’s right hand given, his left takes t’evil ”: 
Cp. ‘ Justifn. Nero,’ ‘‘ Nature gives many 
things with the left hand, which Art receives 
with the right,” i.e., Art (medical) makes 
a good use even of poisons. 

ine: beam (of light)—not given. (hap- 
man, ‘To M. Harriots,’ 137, ‘‘ Yet where 
= Poesy’s native habit shines, From whose 
reflexions flow eternal lines, Philosophy re- 
tired to darkest caves She can discover ’’: 
‘ Hero and Leander,’ iii. 131, “ One hand a 
mathematic crystal sways, Which, gathering 
in one line a thousand rays From her bright 
eyes, Confusion burns to death ’’: ‘ Androm, 
Lib.’ 4, ‘‘ few, whom knowledge, entered by 
the Sacred line . . . Keeps in the narrow path 
to spacious heaven.” 

Meuse: form of a hare. Chapman, Il. xi. 
367, extends the use, “ As when a crew of 
gallants watch the wild muse of a bore.”’ 

Napkin panelling—not given. F. T. Snell, 
‘The Blackmore Country,’ 7, describing the 
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hall of Bradfield, says ‘‘ the napkin panelling 
is in excellent preservation.’’ Is this what is 
known as linenfold? 

Nation, of animals. Spenser, Dryden, Pope 
and Cowper are quoted. It is a pity to omit 
Chapman, who very likely influenced the last 
three. xix. 260, ‘the sea-born n.’’; 
‘Tears of Peace,’ 120, ‘“‘ the airy n.’’; Hymn 
Vents 5, ‘‘ Air’s winged n.”’ 


Thanks are due to W. H. J. and Mr, W. W. 
Gu for information on ‘ Capple cow ”’; to 
Sim SterHen Gaseree for his correction of 
‘“nunation ’’; and again to W. H. J. for the 
reference to Keats’s use of ‘‘ penetralium ’’—a 
word perhaps ‘‘ of learned origin,’’ but not 
Latin. Also to T. O. M. for his understanding 
note on ‘“‘ palmistrate,’? and to T. C. C. 
for further illustration of ‘‘ unbuttoned.”’ 
However, I have had less criticism than 
I had hoped for. If a company of 


scholars working at Oxford have fallen: 


into a few errors, it is not conceivable that a 
single amateur in the country should have 
escaped many. To this journal I am much 
indebted for "er some life to stuff which 1 
would not willingly have left quite dead. The 
preponderance of notes on Chapman, over 500 
out of a total 4,183 in the three series, is due 
partly to my closer study of his work, but 
mainly to his own remarkable originality. 
J. M. Robertson called him ‘‘ the supreme 
neologist ’’ among the Elizabethan poets, and 
his treatment of words already existing is not 
short of tyrannical. I was rather petulant to 
say that ‘ N.E.D.’ had neglected him; he is 
quoted very freely; and no dictionary could 
include complete lexicons to all English 
writers. I fear some of my later notes are 
of that nature, but the great majority of 
places quoted would, I believe, have been 
included in ‘ N.E.D.’ if they had been before 


the editor, 
G. G. Loane. 
Woodthorpe, The Thrupp, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 


MEDIAVAL BETHESDAS, OR BOILING 

WELLS.—Near Tetbury, going N.E. to- 
ward Rodmarton, a small vill thaving an 
mn called Trouble-House), bears the name 
of Trouble-Well that has survived since the 
twelfth century when the site was owned by 
the Cistercian Abbey of Flaxley, in the Forest 
of Dene. But the persistence of the place- 
name is shown by reference to the Monastic 
Cartulary where it appears as T'ribwelle. 

1s seems to point to one of those peculiar 
wells known in the West country as inter- 


mittent or ‘‘ boiling-wells,”’ such as are still 
re-marked at Sudeley, as S. Kenelm’s Well : 
and another, refound two years back, at Little 
Colesbourne: formerly sacred to St. Sampson 
(Cf. Valor Ecclesiasticus: Henry VIL), 
rising not 40 yards from a lonely, still-living, 
ancient yew-trunk among the rocks overlook- 
ing it and above the neighbouring Hilcot- 
brook. Although no longer so, these were pro- 
bably each of them in olden times specially 
revered as healing resorts or Bethesda’s ; where 
an angel occasionally troubled the waters with 
favourable results to the patient. 


S1.C. B. 


WARDS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 

EPITAPH.—The following list is, of 
course, very incomplete, consisting of volumes 
which have recently come under my observa- 
tion. It would be interesting work to com- 
plete a full bibliography of books of genuine 
epitaphs and inscriptions, and such a work 
would have its uses. Perhaps this list will 
tempt someone to take up the task. I have 
made no attempt to classify, but have simply 
transcribed the titles in the order in which 
they came to hand, 


1. A New and Improved Edition of Moral and 
Interesting Epitaphs, and Remarkable Monu- 
mental Inscriptions; with Miscellaneous Poems, 
etc. Tio which is added An Original Letter 
of Harvey’s (Author of Meditations on the 
Tombs), Not Published in his Works. By Wil- 
liam Henney, of Hammersmith. _ Brighton: 
1821. 12mo., pp. 48. ‘“‘ Price—One Shilling.” 

2. Christian Epitaphs of the First Six Cen- 
turies. By the Rev. John McCaul, LL.D. 
Toronto. 1869. 8vo. Plates. 

3. Curious Epitaphs Collected and Edited with 
Notes by William Andrews. London. 1899. 8vo. 
Frontispiece. 

4. Church-Yard 


Gleanings, and Epigram- 


matic Scraps: ~ a Collection of Remark- 
able Epitaphs and a rams ... Serious and 
Facetious, etc. By William Pulleyn. London. 


N.D. [1820]. Post 8vo. Frontispiece. 

5. A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental 
Inscriptions on the most Illustrious Persons 
of all Ages and Countries. By S. Tissington. 
London. 1857. 8vo. 

6. Epitaphs and Epigrams Curious, Quaint 


and Amusing from various sources. ndon. 
N.D. [1869]. 12mo. (Compiled by Samuel 
Palmer? 


7. Faithful Servants: being Epitaphs and 
Obituaries recording their names and Services. 
Edited and in part Collected by Arthur J. 
Munby, M.A., F.S.A. London. 1891. Cr. 8vo. 


8. Epitaphs. Collected by Lady Johnson- 
Ferguson. London. 1907. Cr. 8vo. 

9. Agric Patavini Inscriptiones Sacrae et 
Prophanae F. Jacobi Salomonii Ordinis 


Praedictorum @ Colonia Cretensi, adoptione 
impendio, et 


Patavini, cura, sedulitate 
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collectae, Jacobo Philippo Tomasino, Patavii, 
. 4to. 

10. Specimens of Churchyard Poetry, Ortho- 
gaphy, Etc. Glenvervie, Mearnsshire. | Mem- 
orials of Burns’ Ancestry. [by Andrew Jervise. 
Montrose, 1851]. A 20-page pamphlet, 12mo. 

11. Antiente Epitaphes (From a.p. 1250 to 
a.D. 1800) Collected and sett forth in Chronologi- 
cal order by Thomas_F. Ravenshaw, M.A., 
F.S.A. London. 1878. Folding plate of earliest 
epitaph in English. 8vo. 

12. A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental 
Inscriptions, Ancient and Modern. With an 
Emblematical Frontispiece. By William 
Graham, Land Surveyor. Carlisle. 1821. Post 
8vo. 

13. Select and Remarkable Epitaphs on illus- 
trious and other Persons in several Parts of 
Europe, with Translations and compendious 
Accounts of the Deceased, their Lives and 
Works. By J. Hackett. London. 1757. 2 vols., 
12mo. Frontispiece. 

14. Select Epitaphs. Collected by W._ Tol- 
dervy. London. 1755. 2 vols., sm. 8vo. Fron- 
tispieces. 

15. Danielis Praschii Epitaphia Augustana 
Vindelica Ab Annis fere Sexentis usq. ad nos- 
tram altatem. Salisbury—Habensis: 1624. 2 
vols. Sm. 4to. 

16. Frobisher’s New Select Collection of Epi- 
taphs. London and York. (ires) f’cap 8vo. 

17. Elogiorum Sepulchralium Edinensium De- 
lectus. Monumental Inscriptions, Selected from 
Burial Grounds at Edinburgh, by Andrew Dun- 
ean. Edinburgh. 1815. 8vo. 

18. The Epitaph-writer; consisting of upwards 
of six hundred Original Epitaphs, Moral, 
Admonitary, Humorous and Satirical . To 
which is prefixd, An Essay on Epitaph Writ- 
ing, by John Bowden. Chester. 1791. f’cap 8vo. 

19. Collectio Monumentorum rerumque max- 
ime insignium, Belgii Foederati; e Templ. et 
Logis pub. Urbium. Amsterdam, 1684. sm. 8vo. 

20. Scotish Elegiac Verses 1629-1729. With 
Notes and an Appendix of Lllustrative Papers. 
{by James Maidment.] Edinburgh 1842. 8vo. 

21. Epitaphiana: or, The Curiosities of 
Churehyare Literature, by W. Fairley. London. 
1873. Cr. 8vo. 

22. Chronicles of the Tombs. A Select Collec- 
tion of Epitaphs, by T. J. Pettigrew. London. 
1902 (reprint), Cr. 8vo, 

23. Necropolis Glasguensis: with Observations 
on Ancient and Modern Tombs and Sepulture. 
Glasgow. 1831. 8vo. 2 plates. 

24. Substance of a Speech by John Fenwick 
= Sepulture, etc. Newcastle upon Tyne. 1826. 
vo. 

25. ineorigtions on the Monuments and Tomb- 
stones erected to the memory of the Covenan- 
ters. Glasgow. N.D. Plates, f’cap 8vo. [by 
James Gibson]. 

26. Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental 
Inscriptions chiefly in Scotland. Glasgow. 1834. 
Cr. 8vo. [A reprint of Monteith’s Theater of 
Mortality (1704-13) with 60 pp. of additiona 
matter by Wm. Dobie of Beith. ] 

26a. The same. Glasgow. 1851.—A reprint of 
1834 edition. 

J. L. 


— 


Readers’ Queries. 


EN JONSON’S EPITAPH.—Recent cor. 
respondence has prompted me to ask just 
where the original stone is now located. Her- 
ford and Simpson in the Oxford edition of 
Ben Jonson, i. 117, state that it has ‘ dis. 
appeared owing to repaving.’’ But it is my 
impression that it is now built into the wall 
of the Abbey in a rather inconspicuous place, 
I seem to recall seeing it about 1928 high up 
in the Poet’s Corner. If this is true, just 
where is it? Incidentally, Herford and Sim 
son accept the text as correct, and I am lad, 
Proressor Bensty and your correspondents 
seem to agree with them. So fine a thing 
should not be the result of a mere error. 


T. O. M. 


{Our correspondent is doubtless thinking of 
the mural monument with bust in relief in the 
easternmost bay of the arcading of the south 
wall of Poet’s Corner, above the door by which 
one goes to the triforium. The inscription on 
this—‘‘ O Rare Ben Jonnson—has the “O” and 
the Rare slightly closer together than are the 
other words, so that, at a first glance, one might 
easily read ORARE. | 


AUL BOURGET IN ENGLAND.—Could 
any readers of ‘N. and Q.’ furnish me 
with information regarding the visits of 
Paul Bourget to England? Perhaps some 
might remember him personally, or possibly 
might know of his literary connections in Eng- 
land. I should be very grateful for any 
small details, as I am writing a dissertation 
on ‘“ Paul Bourget, Anglophile.”’ 


(Miss) Jesste E. Manrrorp. 
24, Old Burkley Apartments, Iowa City, 
fowa, U.S.A. 


OHN CHARNOCK AND _ WILLIAM 
LOCKER.—In compiling his ‘ Biographia 
Navalis,’ it is well known that Charnock 
drew largely upon a collection of documents 
and transcripts in the possession of Wm. 
Locker, Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, whose own project of a naval his- 
tory had been thwarted by illness. In his 
memoir of Arthur Herbert, Earl of Torring- 
ton, Charnock has a footnote in which he 
refers to the minutes of the court-martial held 
on the Earl after the battle of Beachy Head. 
‘ Biographia Navalis,’ i. 268 n. These min- 
utes are missing from the Admiralty records 
at the P.R.O. and their whereabouts have 
remained a mystery. It is possible that they 
exist in private hands and that Locker had 
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been able to secure a transcript of them. 

Can any reader supply any information as 
to the subsequent fate of the Locker MSS. ? 
If these court-martial minutes can be traced 
much light will be thrown upon one of the 
most persistent controversies of naval history. 
The Locker collections may be in the hands 
of either of the two families, and any infor- 
mation enabling me to trace the descendants 
of both Wm. Locker and John Charnock will 
be greatly appreciated. 

G. F, James. 


AG-DAYS.—Can anyone tell me when and 

where “‘ flag-days’’ first began? The 
first I came across myself was at Warsaw on 
Sept. 3, 1913, when a street collection was 
made through the town on behalf of phthisi- 
cal Hebrews, and little flowers of pink muslin 
on wire stems were given to all donors. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


NHAM FAMILY.—Efforts to trace the 

parentage and ancestry of Samuel Bon- 
ham, “‘ mariner, of Stepney,’’ who died in 
1744/45, and was buried at Orsett, Co. Essex, 
have formed the subject of occasional enquiries 
in‘ N. and Q.’ over a great number of years, 
but with no results. He was a person of some 
importance, shipowner on a large scale, 
underwriter and merchant, but his chief busi- 
ness was the African slave trade, at that time 
a perfectly respectable profession, as is shown 
by the fact that he combined it with the office 
of churchwarden of Ratcliff Hamlet. Per- 
haps even more incongruous is the fact that 
this successful slave-dealer was the grand- 
father of Thomas Day, the author of ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton.’ ' 

I believe that the mystery of his parentage 
has been solved by the discovery in the Register 
of Theydon Garnon church of the record of 
his baptism on Aug. 3, 1676, where he is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Samuel Bonnam, son of Thomas 
and Anne.’’ I have also discovered what I 
believe to be the record of the marriage of his 
parents two years previously, when, on Oct. 
14, 1674, ‘“‘ Thomas Bonham, of Theydon 
Park, Co. Essex, yeoman, widower, about 
30,” married at the parish church of 
Bobbingworth ‘‘ Anne Thorowgood of Bobbing- 
worth, co. Essex.’’ (Marriage licences, Vicar- 
General, Harl. Soc, vol. xxxiv.) 

The date of the baptism at Theydon Gar- 
ton corresponds exactly with the age of 
Samuel Bonham at the time of his death, as 
given on his tomb at Orsett. Moreover, he 


is the first Samuel to appear in any of the 
Bonham pedigrees. 


I think it may fairly be claimed that his 
parentage has been established, but that only 
carries us one step further back in his 
ancestry. 

Burke states that Samuel Bonham “ was 
descended from George Bonham of Stanway 
Hall, Essex, who was great-grandson of Sir 
Thomas Bonham, Knight, of Stanway Hall, 
etc.’ George Bonham himself was never “‘ of 
Stanway Hall,’’ though his great-grandfather 
was, and George’s ancestry is here correctly 

iven. He wag one of the sons of Thomas. 

onham and Joan Bocking, his wife, and was 
born in 1567. In 1615 he is styled “‘ of 
Herringfleet in the county of Suffolk,’ and 
in 1 he had been under-sheriff for that 
county. (Chancery Proceedings. Eliz. to 
Chas. I. c. 21. F. 14/16). He married Mary 
Bishopp and died in 1618. In his will 
(Ipswich Probate Office Book, 1618, fol. 23) 
he styles himself ‘‘ of Herringfleet,’’ but the 
only property mentioned is ‘‘ lands and tene- 
ments bought of John Williams, deceased, in 
Somerleyton.’’ These were to be sold and the 
proceeds distributed among his children. 
There were four sons, who are mentioned in 
the following order: John, George, William 
and Edward—and one daughter, Elizabeth. 

Can any connection be established between 
any of these sons of George Bonham of Her- 
ringfleet, who died in 1618 at the age of 
fifty-one, and Thomas Bonham, yeoman, of 
Theydon Park, Co. Essex, who was born 
about the year 1644? The interval of twenty- 
six years between the death of the one and 
the birth of the other is not a very long one, 
and Thomas may quite possibly have been 
—. great-grandson, or even grandson. 

I have been unable to discover anything 
about George’s three sons, John, William and 
Edward. The second son, George, I believe 
to be the George Bonham who matriculated at 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, in 1623 and was 
Vicar of Hollingbourne in Kent from 1639 
to 1647. He had five sons, but they seem all 
to have died in the lifetime of their father, 
for in 1661 his daughter states that he left 
all his property to her and her mother 
(Chancery Proceedings before 1714, c. 7. 
56/16). George, I think, may therefore be 
ruled out, and the problem is restricted to 
John, William and Edward. 

Search of the local church registers in Essex 
has not contributed anything of value. Her- 
ringfleet documents or the Manor Rolls of 
Theydon Park might help to solve the pro- 
blem, but I have not been able to consult them. 
Can anyone help, please? 
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IMALAYAN TRAVELLERS.—What were 
the Christian names or initials of the 
following ? 

Barron. Author of ‘ Notes and Wander- 
ings in the Himalaya,’ Agra, 1844. (Also, 
who was he?) 

Harman. Of the Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey: and Captain in the Army, who suc- 
cumbed to frost-bite in the Dongkia Pass. 
(Also, what was the date of his death ?) 

Oldfield. Author of ‘Sketches from 
Nepal.’ (Also, who was he?) 

Strahan. Author of ‘ Exploration in Sik- 
kin,’ 1899. (Also, who was he?) 


Harcourt-Batu. 


IMALAYAN BOTANICAL GARDENS.— 
4+ I should be glad to know what public 
botanical gardens there are at the hill resorts 
in the Himalayas, in addition to the one at 
Darjeeling, with any particulars concerning 


same, Harcovurt-Batnu. 


USEUMS IN THE HIMALAYAS.—Are 
there any public museums at any of the 
hill resorts in the Himalayas other than the 
one at Darjeeling? If so, I should be glad 
to have particulars of their contents. Also, 
when was the museum mentioned established, 
and by whom? 
Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
Collingwood Villa, Plymouth. 


E REV. THOMAS ADDISON OF 

SEEND.—I should be grateful for any 
information regarding parentage and former 
incumbencies, etc., of the Rev. Thomas Addi- 
son, Vicar of Seend (anciently Seynd), 
Melksham, Wiltshire, who resigned the liv- 
ing in 1547. a 


AMES SOWERBY: BURIAL- 

PLACE.—This famous botanical artist 

was buried in St. Mary’s Church, Lambeth. 
Was a stone erected on his grave? 


J. ARDAGH. 


TATUE OF NELSON: BARBADOS. — 
Particulars desired of a statue of Nelson 
in Trafalgar Square, Bridgetown. 


J. ARDAGH. 
IP TO JERUSALEM INN.—What is the 


meaning of this inn name, and where are 
inns so called to be found? Are they on 
pilgrimage routes? But ‘“ trip’’ is a modern 
word for a journey for pleasure, is it not? 
If the word does not refer to pilgrimage, what 
is its meaning here? 


gpm od WANTED.- I should be very gratefuj 
indeed if, through the hospitality of your 
periodical, [ could find an answer to the 
following question : 

I am looking for a story, probably told or 
written twenty-five years ago, certainly before 
1914, probably in English, concerning a 
“Sailor who was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Africa and who was adopted by «nd consorted 
with great apes to such an extent that when he 
was rescued a she-ape followed him into the 
surf and threw a baby after him.” 

Replies may be sent to me direct. 


Aurroccar, 
Professor of Italian, 


University of California, Berkeley, 
California, U.S.A. 


HRASES: SOURCES WANTED.—Could any 
of your readers inform me by whom the 
expressions “in the round” and “ the country 
of the mind,” were first used? The former 
phrase is to found in an article in 
Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of English Litera- 
ture’ (1901 edition), and ‘‘the country of 
mind ” occurs in the last sentence of the ‘ Old 
Road from Spain,’ by Constance Holme. Both 
are now the common property of essayists and 


reviewers. 
A, E. Bure. 


OURCE WANTED.—As an _ admirer of 
Dorothy Sayers and an ardent reader of 
all her “‘ Lord Peter” books, I came across 
the following in her latest book ‘ Busman’s 
Honeymoon,’ and should be obliged if anyone 
could give me the source of it: 


“My lady gave me a tiger 


A striped and shining a 
All under the leaves of life.” 


New York. 


DLEASURES OF REMEMBRANCE’: 

AUTHOR WANTED.—I should be glad to 
know the name of the author of a book, pre 
sumably verses, with the above title, circa 1833, 


W. 


K. Di 


69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


INES BY ADAM LINDSAY GORDON: 
AUTHOR OF SUBSTITUTED LINE 
WANTED.—The following lines were w- 
doubtedly written by Adam Lindsay Gordon: 
“No game was ever worth a rap for rational 
man to play 
Into which no accident or mishap could 
possibly find its way.” 


For the second line the following has been 
substituted : 


“Into which no trick of providence could 
possibly find its way.” 


Who is the author of the innovation? 


S. A. Biencowe. 
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Replies. 


HERALDRY IN AMERICA. 
(clxxiii. 245), 


REPLYING to the reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ who 
styled hiraself IcNoramus, I would state 
that I have been informed by my distant 
relative, Lieut.-Col, C. I, Kephart, Ph.D., 
formerly President of the National Genealo- 
ical Society, that the use of coats-of-arms 
in America has not been made illegal, except 
in so far as certain armorial emblems have 
been copyrighted. Unlike the system pre- 
vailing in Great Britain, the use of heraldic 
ensigns in the United States is not regulated, 
although in 1924 the American Heraldry 
Society was founded ‘‘to determine and 
regulate all matters connected with the use 
of coats-of-arms, symbols, signs, insignia or 
marks for distinguishing particular persons 
or families,’’ and to act as an advisory board 
in establishing and authenticating coats-of- 
arms, and to assign the same to families 
entitled to bear such. So far as I am aware, 
this Society has not been very active, and cer- 
tainly has not received official sanction. 

For a_ list of armigerous emigrants to 
America, I would recommend ‘ Crozier’s Gen- 
eral Armory. A Register of American Fami- 
lies Entitled to Coat-Armour,’ edited by Wil- 
liam Armstrong Crozier, F.R.S. (1904). Bol- 
ton’s and Zieber’s lists of armorial families 
in this country are also very good, but it must 
be understood that their records are incom- 
plete. It is safe to assume that all emigrants 
to America, if entitled to coats-of-arms, used 
them; many tombstones, wills, deeds, family 

apers, book-plates, of early settlers, are 

nown to contain the ancestral escutcheons. 

I do not know of any families which, not 
armigerous when they left England, were 
granted armorial bearings after their settle- 
ment in America, although a few may have 
been so honoured, 

Mitton Rusincam. 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


MOLLAND OF BATH (clxxiii. 192, 302).— 

Mrs. Dorothy Molland’s name appears for 
the last time in the City Rate Books at Mid- 
summer, 1813, and apparently your previous 
correspondent did not prosecute his researches 
sufficiently far. The Bath City Library 
would find it difficult to be ‘* strong ’’ in local 
Directories between the dates 1812 and 1819, 
as, with the exception of Holden’s Annual 


Directory (a general, not a local issue), no 
issue is recorded as published in Bath. The 
Bath Chronicle, however, completes the story, 
for in the number for Thursday, June 17, 
1813, appears the following paragraph : 

Monday, died at an advanced age, at her 
lodgings, Primrose cottage universally re- 
spected and regretted Mrs. Molland, pastry- 
cook and confectioner, of Milsom-street. Her 
death will be severely felt by the poor, to whom 
her bounty has been daily and liberally ex- 
tended for the last thirty years. 

Etste A. Russ. 
Bath. 


BURROWS AND HUTCHINSON OF 

NOTTINGHAM (clxxiii. 281, 339). — I 
do not know of any relationship between these 
families. Richard Borrowes was living in 
Nottingham circa 1575, and Samuel Bur- 
rowes was elected a Sheriff by Nottingham 
Council, 6 Sept., 1616. ‘‘ Maister William 
Burrowes, the Salltpeeter man,’’ was sworn 
a Burgess of Nottingham on 18 Jan., 1637, in 
return promising to free the Town and Towns- 
men from all p ache and expenses touching 
the Saltpeter Works. In 1643, ‘“‘ Mr. Bur- 
rowes,’’ also Sam, Robert, Richard, Jervas, 
and John Burrowes were living in different 
parts of Nottingham. By a charter of 
James II, dated 1 Sept., 1688, William Bur- 
rowes was appointed a Chief Councillor of 
Nottingham. He was sworn a burgess 4 
Sept., 1694, when he was described as a cord- 
wainer, 

Colonel John Hutchinson was son of Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, Notts. Sir 
Thomas was great-great-grandson of Thomas 
Hutchinson, who purchased the manor of 
Owthorpe, and, according to Thoroton, ‘ Sir 
Thomas was intire Proprietor of the whole 
Township and Rectory impropriate.’’ This 
ancestor Thomas also acquired the Barford 
lands of the Eland family, with which went 
the High Stewardship of the Honour of 
Peverill, which he settled upon his second son, 
John Hutchinson. The manor of Owthorpe 
was sold by the Hutchinson family to Sir 
George Bromley, Bart., in 1773. The living 
is still in the gift of the Bromley family, but 
the manor is now, I believe, held by the family 
of Davy. 

The Hutchinsons also owned a house in Not- 
tingham, which Julius Hutchinson sold to 
the County circa 1707. 

Colonel Hutchinson married, 3 July, 1638, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, Lucy, 


daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of 
the Tower of London, an 
Edward, and Lucius. 


had issue Thomas, 
Mrs, Hutchinson was 
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born in the Tower, 29 Jan., 1620. During 
the Civil War, Hutchinson was prominent 
on the Parliament side. He was appointed 
Governor of Nottingham Castle, 29 June, 
1643, and of the town also in November of 
the same year. His residence was in Low 
Pavement. 

Hutchinson was sworn in as a burgess of 
Nottingham, 23 Nov., 1645, the fee of £10 
being returned to him for his “ faithfull and 
good service in his place to the State and 

arrison.’’ In 1652 he was a magistrate for 

otts County, 

The Chamberlain’s Accounts, 1650-51, refer 
to payments for mutton, veal, and sack, given 
to Colonel Hutchinson as ‘‘ presents and re- 
wards.”’ 

Hutchinson was one of Charles I’s judges, 
and signed the death warrants. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower in 1663, and removed 
to Sandown Castle, Kent, 3 May, 1664. He 
died there 11 Sept., 1664, and his body was 
wohes to Owthorpe and interred in his private 
vault, 

With regard to the Hutchinson family of 
Owthorpe, ‘ Notts Marriage Licences,’ pub- 
lished by the Index Library, gives the fol- 
lowing alliances : 

1596. John Waringe, of Owthorpe, and 
Dorothie Hutchinson. 

1612. Laurence Hutchinson, husbandman, 
and Elizabeth Brooke, of Wysall. 

1631. Edmund Hutchinson, gent., and 
Dorothy North. 

No doubt a thorough search would reveal 
some later marriages, 

Lucy Hutchinson, widow of the Colonel, 
wrote ‘ The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,’ 
which has been printed and which your cor- 
respondent se find most interesting. I 
could supply a fairly complete list of books 
dealing with Hutchinson and his life, should 
he require the same. 


Witrrep H, Hoxpen. 


(FORLOGH (clxxiii, 318).—Torlogh or Tur- 

lough has been anglicised in most parts 
of Ireland as ‘‘ Terence ’’; in the North West 
it is sometimes replaced by ‘‘ Charles.’’ These 
are arbitrary substitutions, due merely to 
vague resemblances in sound. Turlough was 
a hereditary name among the O’Briens of 
North Munster; in a letter addressed to Tur- 
lough O’Brien, of Thomond, in 1074, Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc latinised it as ‘ Terdeluc- 
cus,’’ a product of scholarship in which the 
stress would be on the antepenultimate, since 
the native spelling is Toirdealbhach. This 
was formerly understood to mean “ shaped- 


like-a-tower,”’ and tor, tur, a tower, was and 
is used as a complimentary epithet for a man; 
but authorities now prefer ‘‘ shaped-like. 
Thor.’’ There is no doubt about dealbhach; 
it is on the first syllable that the difficulty 
hinges. The first ascription of the same 
dates to two centuries before the beginning of 
the Norse raids. Moreover, it seems unli ely 
that a name embodying that of a foreign and 
heathen deity would have become popular 
enough to give rise, as this has, to a grou 
of surnames. A parallel name, Osdealbhach, 
may mean “ shaped-like-a-deer ”’ or it may 
possibly preserve the term for divinity, os, 
so frequent in Scandinavian personal names, 
Hence the answer to L. E. A.’s query would 
be that there is no true equivalent for “‘ Tor- 
logh ’’ outside Ireland, unless among the in- 
numerable Norse compounds with “ Thor” 
one existed which could be translated as 
Toirdealbhach.”’ 

The later history of the name, with the 
seo Mac, is outlined in Woulfe’s ‘ Irish 
Names and Surnames,’ pp. 410, 411. He 
favours its derivation from ‘‘ Thor” on p. 
xxvii. of his Introduction, 


W. W. Git. 


DENTAL SUPERSTITIONS (clxxiii. 

81, 161, 298).—To all that has been com- 
municated in this regard, perhaps one may 
be allowed to subjoin some data as to Lapp- 
land from Johan Olafsson Turi (b. Kauto- 
keino), a nomad Lapp, who was aged about 
fifty in 1910. They are from his ‘ Muittalus 
Samid Birra’ (English translation, Jona- 
than Cape). 


For swooning sickness you open veins too... 
nine veins, and then too you must open a vein 
in the head that is the artery. The vein that 
goes between the ear and the eye goes upwards 
in many branches. And there you can get help 
for toothache too, if the ache is only in the 
upper jaw. But when you have it in the lower 
teeth, then there is a vein that goes over the 
lower jaw-bone; to open that is a little help 
too. 

... For toothache you must cup in the place 
where the worst pain is. . . 

There are many remedies for toothache, 
because there are nine kinds of toothache, and 
there are nine kinds of other diseases 00, 
because mankind is nine months in_ his 
mother’s womb before he sees the light of day. 
And for toothache there is another remedy. 
When it is a severe toothache there is a gland 
that hurts beneath the jawbone and you must 
stab this three times with a three-cornered 
leather-sewing-needle. Round the needle you 
must bind sinew thread to prevent it going 
too far into the gland, and you must turn the 
needle on all sides to prick it more, and so that 
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there shall come out at least three drops of 
blood. 


The very best remedy for toothache is to rub 
both sides of the throat, and all round the 
mouth and the neck muscles and the back 
muscles, all up the back until the pain is gone. 
It is certain that the pain will go, but it must 
be a diligent and clever rubber. And a bear’s 
tooth is a remedy too when you press the gland 
with it, but you must warm it a little first, 
and then quickly wrap it up in a thin cloth 
and then press the tooth with it. And if you 
find the jawbone of a reindeer, one that ae 
been in the earth so long that the earth has 
coloured with its own colour, made it green, 
then you can warm that, and press with it 


in the same way as you did with the bear’s 
tooth. 


Let it be added that, in the exercise of 
their magic arts, the nviades used [because 
there are, I believe, no confessed noiades now- 
adays], among other things, dead folks’ 
teeth, 


Frepertc Connett WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OHN DE BRIENNE: ANCESTRY 
WANTED (clxxiii., 263).—John de 
Brienne. King of Jerusalem, was the third 
son of Everard II., Comte-de Brienne about 
1156-1189, by Agnes his wife, daughter of 
Richard II., Sire de Montfaucon by Agnes, 
Countess of Montbéliard, his wife. Agnes of 
Montbéliard was descended from the princi- 
pal dynasties of Western Europe, while the 
~ line of the House of Brienne is as fol- 
ows :— 
1. Engelbert, 1st Comte de Brienne, alive 
; his son— 

2. Engelbert II., C. de Brienne, alive 1055 ; 
his son— 

3. Walter I., C. de Brienne, alive 1080, 
married Eustache, daughter of Milo III., C. 
de Tonnerre, by his wife, Azeka, heiress of 
Bar-sur-Seine. Their son— 

4. Everard I., ©. de Brienne, alive 1112, 
married Alice, daughter of André de Roucy, 
Comte de Rameru. Their son— 

5. Walter II., C. de Brienne, died about 
1156, having married Adelais, daughter of 
André, Sire de Baudemont, and Agnes, his 
wife. Their son— 

6. Everard II, C. de Brienne about 1156- 
1189, was father of John, King of Jerusalem 
and other sons including Walter III C. de 
Brienne, ancestor of the Walters de Brienne, 
Dukes of Athens. John, King of Jerusalem, 
married, 1st, Marie of Montferrat, Queen 
of Jerusalem, by whom he had Isabella II (or 
Yolande), Queen of J erusalem, married to the 
Emperor Frederick II. He married, 2nd, 


Berengaria, daughter of Alfonso IX, King of 
Leon, by his second wife Berengaria of 
Castile, and had by her several sons includ- 
ing Alphonse de Brienne, Comte d’Eu, and 
Louis de Brienne, Vicomte de Beaumont, 
ancestor of the Lords Beaumont and Beau- 
mont Baronets of Great Britain. 

(See Pére Anselme, ‘ Histoire de La Maison 
Royale &c de France,’ article ‘ Comtes de 
Brienne,’ also ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les dates,’ 
‘The Complete Peerage’ and ‘ Burke’s 
‘ Peerage ’). 

Information as to the maternal ancestry of 
Yolande de Coucy and of John de Brienne 
can be supplied if desired. 


W. A. P. Wappinecron. 


OLANTA DE COUCY: ANCESTRY 

WANTED (clxxiii., 263).—Yolande de 
Coucy, wife of Robert II, Comte de Dreux, 
was the daughter of Raoul, Sire de Coucy by 
Agnes his wife, daughter of Baldwin IV., 
Count of Hainault, 1120-1171. Of her pater- 
nal ancestry I can add nothing at present, 
but her mother was descended from the Counts 
of Flanders and Hainault and through them 
from most of the reigning dynasties of Ger- 
many and Western Europe in the early 


Middle Ages, 
W. A. P. WappineTon. 


[HE BATTLE OF MAIDA (1806) (clxxiii. 

317).—The context of Scott’s lines (Intro- 
duction to canto vi. of ‘ Marmion ’) shows, I 
think, that it was not intended to suggest 
that Highlanders played a decisive part in 
the battle. The thought is that a High- 
lander (an individual soldier) who was pre- 
sent at Maida and fought as well as the rest, 
and so helped to secure a victory—a man of 
proved courage in the field—may be the vic- 
tim of superstitious fear when he is at home 
again, not daring to tell a tale about fairies 
on a Friday. One feels that Scott may have 
met or heard of such a man. 


L. R. M. Srracnay. 


OBERT BARKER: NEW TESTAMENT 
(clxxiii. 318).—It is impossible to iden- 
tify this without fuller detail, or, better still, 
actual examination and comparison. It may 
be a separate issue of the ‘ New Testament,’ 
or a portion only of a complete ‘ Bible.’ 
Members of the Barker family printed Bibles 


from 1575 to 1640. During those sixty-five 
years they published over two hundred differ- 
ent issues, all of which are described and 
located in the ‘ Short title Catalogue, 1926 ’ 
(an average of about four per year). Robert 
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Barker’s name first occurs in the colophons of 
1600 and later. Your enquirer’s best course 
will be to enlist the aid of the Bible Society, 
as they possess probably the world’s most 
complete collection. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BURLEIGH 

STREET, STRAND (clxxiii. 318), — 
This church, together with its site, was sold 
27 Mar., 1906, for £20,500. An account of 
the church will be found at 10 S. v. 181, 507, 
where the Daily Telegraph of 8 June, 1906, 
is quoted as stating, ‘‘ Workmen have now 
commenced the demolition of St. Michael’s 
church, Burleigh Street.”’ 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


HE COLUMN FROM SEVEN DIALS 

(clxxiii, 318).—This is at Weybridge. 

See the account in ‘ Statues and Memorials in 
the British Isles’ (11 8S. ii, 243). 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


EREMIAH BARNES (elxxiii. 317).—In 

the Clergy List, 1852, will be found Jere- 

miah Barnes, M.A., curate of Leek and per- 
petual curate of Onecote, appointed 1834. 


A, H. W. Fynmore. 


(JAPSTICK (clxxii, 369, 429; clxxiii. 32, 
52, 87, 213). — Anent the Rev. Thomas 
Capstick, I came across the following in J. 
W. Faweett’s ‘ Parish Registers of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Satley, in the County and Dio- 
cese of Durham, 1560-1812 ’—Durham (1914) 
xii. 

Thomas Capstick, nominated to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Satley by Rev. Robert Dent, P.C. of 
Lanchester [the then Patron]; licensed 15th 
December 1783; died at Bishop Auckland 20th 
October 1804, aged 77 years; buried at S. 
Andrew’s Auckland. Headstone there. 

Wishing to know more of him, I wrote to 
Mr. Fawcett asking for any further informa- 
tion. He kindly supplied it, remarking— 

When I was a boy and young man, over sixty 
years ago, I personally knew several old resi- 
dents of Satley Parish (all over 80 years of 
age) who all knew Mr. Capstick, and they, one 
and all, generally called him “auld Tommy 
Capstick, the Priest.” His wife whose Christian 
name was Margaret, was also generally called 
“ Peggy Capstick.” 

F, S. A. Newcast ie. 


Bok ” AND MOR”? (clxxii., 178, 390, 
464 ; clxxili., 215).—In 1896 and 1897, I 
stayed with a Cornishman and his wife at 


Charters Towers, North Queensland, Austra. 
lia, and her husband always addressed other 
men as ‘‘bor,”” and his wife and other 
women as ‘‘ mor,’ and his wife did the same. 
His morning greeting was ‘‘ Morning, Bor,” 


F. 8. A. Newcastte, 


(THE LORD'S PRAYER (clxxiii. 116, 176), 

—I do not feel quite happy about the sug. 
gestion at the latter reference. Am | mis. 
taken in thinking that the petition in the 
form Forgive us our trespasses is used 
by Roman Catholics? If so, this form can 
hardly be derived from Cranmer, 


E. 


MURE (clxxiii, 273; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents ’).—The same as 
More, Muir and Moore. Sir William Mure, 
Knight, of Rowallan, in his ‘ The Historie 
and Descent of the House of Rowallane,’ says 
that it was a tradition of their house that 
they came originally from ‘‘ the ancient tribe 
of O’More in Ireland.” 

The first of the Mure family on record was 
David de More, of Polkelly, Renfrewshire, 
He appears as witness to a charter of Alex- 
ander II, 

Willielmus de Mora, and Laurentius de 
Mora also occur in two charters granted by 
Robert the Bruce, 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


EYRICK (clxxiii. 273; s.v. ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents ’).—I have 
noted a Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick (1783-1848) 
who was an ecclesiastical lawyer and a great 
authority on armour. He was born in 
London and died at Goodrich Court, Ross. 
He was knighted in 1832. 

A Thomas Meyrick was installed as curate 
of Coley, near Halifax, in 1756. 

Edmund Meyricke, a native of Merioneth- 
shire, was a Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
in 1662, and was the founder of certain 
scholarships and exhibitions connected with 
that College, which he entered in 1656. 


H. Askew. 


(GYLMYN (clxxiii, 44, s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—Gylmyn is 4 
variant of Gylmin and Gilmyn. Robert Gyl- 
min was rector of Kirby Underdale in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire from 1581 till his 
death in 1631, his incumbency being the 
longest on the Kirby Underdale roll of rectors. 
He was appointed to the office by Queet 
Elizabeth on Oct, 30, 1581, and is said to 
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have been a member of a family which had 
representatives in York and Scarborough. 

Five of Robert Gylmin’s daughters are 
mentioned in the Underdale parish registers, 
and the marriages of three are also recorded 
there. Robert Gylmin was a pluralist, being 
also rector of Holby from 1603 until his death. 
(See ‘ History of Kirby Underdale,’ by the 
Rev. W. R, Shepherd, 1928), 

It is probable that he was related to Robert 
Gylmyn, a goldsmith of York, who made the 
Burythorpe Communion cup which bears the 
date 1570. 

A Johannes Gilmyn is mentioned in the 
East Riding as early as 1381, and a Gylmyn 
is met with in an old record as living at Scar- 
borough in 1523. 

H. Askew. 


ALMON IN THE THAMES (elxxiii. 192, 
231).—Sir Herpert Maxwer, who con- 
tributed the account of the Salmon family to 
Hutchinson’s ‘ Living Animals of the World,’ 
concludes with these remarks : 


Lastly the Salmon Family is closed by the 
delicate Smelt, called in Scotland the Sparling, 
which is netted in vast numbers in estuaries 
of suitable rivers. It never ascends beyond the 
highest point of the tide, where it deposits its 
spawn in the spring months. It is a gratifying 
tribute to the good work done of late years 
by the local authorities in purifying the 
Thames that after a long absence, this valuable 
fish has reappeared in the river, which it now 
ascends in considerable numbers as high as 
Teddington Wear. 


H. Askew. 


LLUSIONS IN  BYRON’S LETTERS. 

(clxxiii. 187, 227, 241, 268, 285).—P. 241, No. 
a “As the Players have had my goods too 
cheap.” 

Thomas Southerne asked Dryden to furnish 
a Prologue to his first play, ‘The Loyal 
Brother; or, The Persian Prince,’ produced at 
Drury Lane 7 Feb. 1682. The usual fee for an 
address of this kind was 3 guineas. Dryden 
demanded 5 guineas, saying to the new 
dramatist : 

“Not out of any disrespect to you, young 
man, but because the Players have always had 
my goods too cheap.” 

Actually both Prologue and Epilogue to 
‘The Loyal Brother’ are by Dryden. The 
anecdote is related by several authorities and 
details vary:—thus 3 guineas becomes 5 
guineas, and 5 guineas 10 guineas. No doubt 
en story concerning Dryden and Southerne is 
rue. 


Summers. 


P. 242 (39) “ Such fellows as these, who will 
never go to the gallows with any credit.” Is 
not the source of this Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 


Act I., scene iii, where Peachum says “ that 
Fellow, thou he were to live these six 
months, will never come to the Gallows with 
any Credit ’’? 

(43) “sword and gun 
Sheridan, ‘The Rivals,’ Act V., scene ii. 
“there’s fighting going on, sir—bloody sword- 
and-gun fighting.” Bob Acres’s servant David 
is speaking. 


fighting.” From 


Epwarp Bensty. 


OLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH: RE- 
FERENCES WANTED (celxxiii. 318).— 
lL wonder whether Wordsworth ever did de- 
scribe nature as “the hiding place of infinite 
power.” In ‘The Prelude,’ xii. 277 ff., he 
writes : 
“The days gone by 
Return upon me almost from the dawn 
Of life: the hiding-places of man’s power 
Open; I would approach them, but they close. 
I see by glimpses now; when age comes on, 
May scarcely see at all.” 


Or, in the version of 1805-6, published by 
BE. de Selincourt in 1926 (p. 440): 


“The days gone by 
Come back upon me from the dawn almost 
Of life: the hiding-places of my power 
Seem open; I approach, and then they close, 
etc.” 


The power which he is here contemplating 
so anxiously is his own power of feeling, once 
so strong, now intermittent, and possibly to 
be extinguished by age. Elsewhere he uses the 
term “ Infinite Power” printed with capitals, 

ractically as a synonym for God. “ Infinite 

-ower”’ is something that “ presumptuous 
thoughts would ” (Sonnet on the Cave 
of Staffa, beginning “ Thanks for the lessons 
of this Spot”’). Only “ Infinite Power ” could 
give to a flower its sweet life (last line of 
“Humanity,” a beginning, What 
though the Accused”). Let not finite sense 
measure “ Infinite Power” (last line of Sonnet 
x, upon the Punishment of Death, beginning 
“Our bodily life”). There is only one ade- 
quate support, says the Wanderer, for the 
calamities of life, and that is to believe that 
our fate is ordered by a “ Being of infinite 
ao and power” (‘The Excursion,’ 
iv. 15). 

Would Wordsworth speak of Nature as the 
hiding-place of God? 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


WANTED (clxxiii. 318).—The 
saying of Renan’s about St. Luke’s 
Gospel, “the more striking because of the 
source from which it comes ” (as F. W. Farrar 
said in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, ‘ St. 
Luke,’ 1890, p. 29), occurs in ‘ Les évangiles ” 
(the fifth volume of the ‘ Histoire des origines 
christianisme ’), Paris, 1877, p. 283: 


“C’est le plus beau livre qu’il y ait.” 


L. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 


William Shenstone: an EHighteenth-Century 
Portrait. By A. R. Humphreys. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net). 


THE vagaries of fashion form one of the 
most entertaining minor subjects for the 
philosophically minded to occupy themselves 
with. Take Shenstone. Who would have 
guessed that a shy, awkward man, burdened 
with a weakly constitution, of no particular 
standing in the world, of little wealth, and, 
if gifted, yet not gifted beyond hundreds of 
his contemporaries, would, he and his garden, 
become one of the centres of fashion in Eng- 
land, where people of fashion were fully as 
fastidious wt exacting as in any other part 
of Europe? Shenstone’s try had, of 
course, something to do with it, and there, 
since the century thought also not too harshly 
of Mason, we perceive once more the dif- 
ference in feeling for poetry between those 
days and ours. But The Leasowes were what 
fixed him in the attention and admiration 
of the great and the elegant, and accordingly 
it is with justice that The Leasowes is given 
the chief = in this interesting and sensi- 
tively worked out account of a man who in a 
minor way was truly extraordinary and not 
altogether, seen from the twentieth century, 
easy to understand. In order to help us re- 
capture the ideas about a garden which set 
sO many owners of acres to work in those days, 
Mr, Humphreys, as a digression, gives us a 
leasant chapter on the ‘‘ Sharawadgi.”’ 

his word is used by the ‘‘ Chineses ’’—whose 
notions, so far as the English at all grasped 
them, were, as we know, in different forms of 
art much admired and followed at that time 
—to signify ‘‘ beauty occurring in the absence 
of discernible order or recurrent design . . . 
If they came upon a garden which struck the 
imagination with its unmathematical beauty, 
they would exclaim: ‘The Sharawadgi is 
fine, or is admirable.’’’ The word did not 
establish itself in English parlance, but the 
conception of a beauty irregular, or unlimited 
in variety and attained by treating ‘‘ natural 
material according to that material’s own 
potential organic pattern ’’ rode the dreams of 
garden-makers for many a day. We learn here 
how Shenstone, plan after plan, worked it out 
at The Leasowes ; how his neighbours and their 
neighbours and distant friends wondered and 
applauded ; how he loved the various beauties 
he had created and yet in the midst of them 
was often badly oppressed with despondency, 


and also how excursions into literature and 
correspondence with friends served to cheer 
him. The Leasowes, after his death—for 
few years an object of interest—was presently 
defaced, by vulgar intruders; the trees wer 
cut down; the house rebuilt; Shenstone’s be. 
loved valley dammed with a railway embank. 
ment. Nothing remains, except the records 
of it in literature. To them must now he 
added this pleasant, attractive work—a piece 
of writing which moves perhaps a little too 
slowly, with steps too mincing and too many, 
yet does succeed in touching the portrait of 
the poet with life as well as surrounding it 
with the slight but expressive sketches of those 
who peopled the world for him, 


Le Haut Livre du Graal Perlesvaus: Vol. II, 
Commentary and Notes. Edited by Wil 
liam A, Nitze and Collaborators. (Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. £1 1s, net). 

N 1932 an important addition was made to 
the material for study of Arthurian 
romance by the publication of the ‘ Perles- 
vaus,’ a work in Old French which scholars 
had unaccountably neglected, esteeming it 
both inferior in style and later in date than 
the ‘ Queste del Saint Graal ’ which has re- 
ceived all due attention. However, the new 
text has won favour, and more favour is 
likely to accrue from acquaintance with the 
volume before us. of which Part i. is a com- 
mentary and Part ii. notes. In the chapter 
on the structure and style of the work we 
have not only a useful examination of this 
particular mediaeval narrative, but also some 
good hints for like criticism of other exam- 
ples—a line of work which in this field 
might be profitably extended. The most 
thorough-going investigation in the Commen- 
tary is that on the sources of the ‘ Perles- 
vaus,’ which tends to upset some theories of 

its dependence on other narratives, and, 9 

far as Gerbert de Montreuil is concerned, to 

establish some probability that ‘ Perlesvaus’ 
is not derived from but rather itself the source 
of his ‘ Conte del graal.’ Its date, for reasons 

very carefully set out, is put between 119 

and 1212; and whereas the ‘ Queste del Saint 

Graal’ has for background the doctrine and 

practice of Citeaux, we are to see in ‘ Perles 

vaus ’—here taken to be the earlier of the two 

—the mind of Cluny. The account of Mant 

scripts and Texts leaves nothing to be desired. 

A chapter of especial’ interest discusses the 

relation between Glastonbury Abbey and 

‘ Perlesvaus ’ on the ground of two passages 

of some importance concerned with Arthur's 
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grave there and the well-known exhumation, 
whence occasion is taken to set out all the 
accounts we have of the supposed discovery 
of Arthur’s remains, 

The Notes are scholarly and full, aiming not 
at exhaustive treatment of each point raised 
but at the sufficient enlightenment of the 
reader, whether on history, literary matters 
or language. We think Dr. Nitze and his 
collaborators are to be congratulated on the 
results of labours which have evidently been 
enthusiastically bestowed. 


BookKsELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 


[s the multitude of good things offered by 
their Catalogue No. 102, which Messrs. 
B. T. Barsrorp, Lrp., sent us recently, two 
items in particular must, we think, have 
tempted the collector whose purse, if not of 
millionaire capacity, is yet stuffed to pretty 
comfortable fatness. e first is a pair of 
Persian paintings, once the property of Lord 
Stratford de cliffe, to whom they had been 
nted as a farewell gift by the Sultan of 
rkey. They illustrate incidents in the life 
of Sultan Majid, who reigned from 1594 to 
1603. Besides the merits of the actual paint- 
ings, the connoisseur will find time to admire 
back panels with elaborate designs of mother- 
of-pearl, ivory and precious metal ; interest- 
ing oo Rat in the cartouches of the 
frames, and then above all the frames them- 
selves remarkable specimens of mosaic work. 
The price of this is 350 guineas. The other 
item is of a more unusual kind; it consists 
of 17 folio volumes containing—in 36,000 
examples—every type of silk ribbon manufac- 
tured between 1814 and 1861 by the two most 
famous Coventry representatives of the 
Coventry ribbon trade, the Ratcliffs and 
Dresser and Sons. Whether as illustrating 
the manufacture or the taste of the times, 
these specimens—described as in perfect con- 
dition with the colours bright and the material 
fresh and: formed thus into the complete re- 
presentation of an output—would seem to de- 
serve a place in some public collection. £425 
is the price asked. The catalogue as a whole 
is devoted to architecture and dependent or 
allied arts or industries. It bears witness to 
the great amount done in these matters in the 
twentieth century—many fine modern books 
appearing in the list. We take a few titles 
from a number of the older books which we 
noted looking through it. Under ‘ Furniture 


and Woodwork,’ besides the books by Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, there are 
two books by R. Manwaring, the one of 1766, 
‘The Chair Makers Guide’ (£25), the other 


of 1775, ‘ The Cabinet and Chair Maker’s 
Real Friend and Companion ’ (£28). Among 
‘ Art Books’ will be found Claude’s ‘ Liber 
Veritatis ’ (1777-1819) offered for £6 10s. 
‘ La Fidelle Ouverture de |’Art du Serrurier’ 
of 1627, by Mathurin Jousse de la Fléche—a 
very rare and attractive book—is offered for 
40 guineas, and for £25 is to be had a Manu- 
facturer’s Catalogue of Metal Fittings, con- 
taining hundreds of original designs—a pat- 
tern book, that is to say, of c. 1770. Under 
‘ Woodwork ’ there are a book of 1703 called 
‘A New Book of Cyphers’ by Colonel Par- 
sons (containing some engravings by S. Gribe- 
lin) ‘‘ wherein the Whole Alphabet . . . con- 
sisting of 600 Cyphers is variously changed, 
interwoven and reversed . . (£8 10s.); 
Gribelin’s ‘ New book of Ornament’ (1703: 
£21); and the ‘ Oeuvre de Juste Auréle Meis- 
sonier ’—118 designs of different kinds ren- 
dered by some of the best engravers of the 
day—a fine copy of a rare book (c, 1740: 
£200). ‘ L’ Architecture Frangoise ’ published 
at Paris by Jean Mariette, 1727-38, and 
‘L’ Architecture & la Mode,’ brought out by 
N. Langlois at Paris c. 1730, are two fine 
eighteenth-century works, each in four vol- 
umes, here carefully described and discussed, 
and offered—each in perfect condition—for 
£375 and £275 respectively. We must find 
room also to mention John Charnock’s ‘ His- 
tory of Marine Architecture ’ (1800-02: £60) 
and Heideloff’s ‘ Gallery of Fashion ’—in a 
complete set (1794-1803: £225). 


Norices-to CoRRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for | 
publication. 


Waen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
— to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Toe Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like to 
send to him. 


‘The Attack on the Stage in the XVIII 
Century.’,—A correspondent writes to inform 
us that references to attacks on the stage will 
be found in a recent book by Mr. T. Sheppard, 
Director of the Municipal Museums, Hull 
—— ‘ Evolution of the Drama in Hull and 

istrict.’ 
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STOP THAT COLD 9 


before it becomes dangerous 


BRAND 


TRADE MARK 


INHALAN 


Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia and other troublesome and 
dangerous ailments. Used when the first symptoms of a cold appear, Vapex will stop it quickly 
and safely. If you have let your cold develop, Vapex will shorten the duration of the attack. 
Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It contains no harmful drugs. 

Vapex has been stopping colds for over twenty years. Just sprinkle a drop on your handkerchief 
and a drop on your pillow and breathe the healing vapour freely. 


Where colds are caught VAPEX KILLS GERMS 


—in cinemas, theatres 
and public halls—in In the warm recesses of the nose and throat, 
train, tram, ’bus and the germs of the common cold lurk and 
tube, infection is multiply with unbelievable swiftness. Science 
spread by those who knows many ways of destroying them but 
will not stay at home there is none so pleasant or so safe as Vapex, 
with their colds. Vapex sprinkled on the handkerchief or the pillow 
will protect you all day and breathed freely. 
and every day. Germs 
are everywhere, so take Vapex everywhere. 
—. a the vapour from your hand- 
erchief. 


In the office, too—- 


one thoughtless member of 
the staff brings a cold 
along to everybody’s dan- 


ger. Vapex will ward off E N OT 

CONTAIN 
ANY 

DANGEROUS 


DRUGS 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF BY 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 9 


Vapex is so potent that it actually gains in strength 
after exposure to the air and a single sprinkling 
gives all day or all night relief. 


Of all Chemists, 2/- & 3/- q 
Tuomas Kerroor & Co., Lan 
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